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Subject:     "FRUIT  JUICES."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

An  English  woman  visiting  in  the  United  States  was  strolling  through  one 
of  our  grocery  stores  the  other  day,  partly  out  of  curiosity  about  American  food 
ha-bits.    And  the  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  lined  up  on  the  shelves  she 
found  enormously  interesting  —  and  amusing. 

"Now  isn't  it  just  like  you  Americans  to  get  your  fruit  in  juices.'"  she 
chuckled      "You're  in  such  a  rush  that  you  won't  even  take  the  time  to  scoop  out 
your  breakfast  grapefruit  or  orange.     Instead  you  must  have  the  juice  extracted 
for  you.     Where  but  in  America]" 

Her  explanation  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  fruit  and  tomato  juice  industry 
is    of  -ourse,  partly  true.     We  don't  eat  in  the  leisurely  way  the  European  does, 
we'do'like  our  foods  set  before  us  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  eaten  with  l^patch. 
But  American  industrial  efficiency  is  the  other  half  of  the  explanation  What 
can't  be  sold  during  the  harvest  season  can  be  saved  through  canning  and  used 
later. 

Take  grapefruit.     Right  now  Florida  orchardists  have  a  bumper  crop  of 
this  luscious,  pale-gold  fruit.     Relief  needs  over  the  country,  swollen  iy  the 
tragic  floods  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  Valleys,  are  helping  to  take 
care  of  that  excess  production.     But  much  of  it  is  to  be  canned  as  j^ice  And 
the  unemployed  and  the  flood  sufferers  will  benefit,  for  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  has  contracted  for  a  large  amount  of  this  juice  tor 
distribution  to  them. 

Just  to  show  you  what  a  tremendous  increase  there  has  been  in  the  juice 
business  let  me  quote  you  some  figures,     Back  in  192}  -  only  g  years  ago  -  so 
little  juice  of  any  kind  was  packed  that  it  just  didn't  enter  into  the  commer- 
cial picture      By  1933  more  than  h  million  cases  of  tomato  juice  were  packea  m 
these  United  States.     Last  year  that  figure  was  trebled,  more  than  12  million 
cases  having  been  prepared  to  meet  the  rising  American  demand. 

Grapefruit  juice  canning  also  has  trebled  during  the  last  three  years, 
the  1935-36  total  being  more  than  2  million  cases.     Pineapple  juice  production 
has  gone  up. to  7  fold  its  1933  figure  -  to  more  than  5  million  cases.  Orange 
juice  has  increased  about  13  times  in  three  years  -  but  it  is  still  considerably 
below  these  three  leaders.     Preparing  a  canned  orange  juice  which  will  taste  ±1*9 
the  fresh  fluid  is  a  knotty  problem.     That  holds  production  back  somewhat.  Other 
juices  such  as  cranberry,  prune,  and  now  even  papaya  have  a  place  m  the.  canning 
picture. 

Our  English  friend  didn't  question  the  food  value  of  these  juices  she 
chuckled  over,  of  course.     As  most  people  now  know,  the  citrus  fruits  are  the 
richest  of  all  common  sources  of  vitamin  C.     Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  about 
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equally  valuable  here.     One  medium  sized  orange  will  give  a  person  his  day's 
needs  of  the  vitamin.     If  he  gets  this  dietary  need  via  tomato  or  pineapple 
juice  he  must  drink  two  to  three  times  that  amount.     But  when  the  price  of  toma- 
toes is  much  less  than  that  of  the  fruits  the  vegetable  may  he  the  cheapest 
gource  of  vitamin  C.     Then,  too,  most  people  like  variety  in  their  foods  — 
prefer  to  drink  today  one  juice,  tomorrow  a  different  one. 

Even  for  babies  orange  or  tomato  juice  is  now  being  prescribed.  Nutri- 
tionists advise  a  teaspoonful  of  orange  juice  twice  a  day  for  the  month-old 
infant,   increasing  that,  within  a  week,   to  two  teaspoonfuls  a  day,  and  feeding 
a  tablespoonful  twice  a  day  by  the  third  month.     So  consumption  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  juices  begins  early  in  American  life. 

Besides  vitamin  C,  grapefruit,  oranges,  papaya,  pineapples,  and  tomatoes 
also  contain  some  vitamin  B,  necessary  for  good  appetite  and  for  normal  muscle 
tone  in  the  digestive  tract.     All  of  them  except  the  grapefruit  have  some  vitamin 
A,  which  stimulates  growth  and  general  well-being. 

You've  probably  heard  some  d.iscussion  about  which  oranges  are  best  for 
juice.     Home  economists  in  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  tested 
four  different  orange  varieties  for  vitamin  0  content  per  pint  of  juice  and  found 
that  California  navels  led  all  the  rest,  with  pineapple  oranges  and  the  Florida 
Valencias  next,  and  California  Valencias  last.     BUT  they  also  found  that  the 
Valencias  were  much  more  juicy  than  the  other  oranges  of  the  same  size,   so  that 
given  a  navel  orange  and  a  Valencia  orange  of  equal  size  you'll  get  about  the 
same  total  quantity  of  vitamin  C. 

Here's  another  fact  that  these  same  investigators  discovered:  that  juices 
rapidly  lose  their  vitamin  C  content  after  being  exposed  to  the  air.  Orange 
juice  which  has  stood  six  hoars  loses  about  10  percent  of  this  vital  food  element. 
Tomato  juice  which  stands  only  an  hour  loses  about  3  percent,  and  that  kept  three 
to  four  days  has  about  kQ  percent  less  than  has  the  fresh  sample.     So  it's  no 
economy  in  food  value  to  buy  tomato  juice  in  large  quantities,   shift  it  to  milk 
bottles  and  store  them  in  the  refrigerator  for  use  as  needed. 

Once  a  can  of  tomato  or  fruit  juice  is  opened  it  should  be  consumed  prompt- 
ly.    So  one  should  buy  cans  of  fruit  juices  of  a  size  to  be  emptied  directly  after 
being  opened.     If  you  can  help  it,  don't  prepare  the  fruit  juice  for  breakfast 
the  night  before. 

Orangeades,  squashes,  smashes,  and  punches,  by  the  way,  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  fresh  orange  juice.     Under  the  fair  name  of  orangeade  have  paraded  a 
long  line  of  drinks  ranging  from  15  percent  orange  juice  to  none  at  all.     A  "Sun- 
set Yellow"  artificial  coloring,  a  little  sugar,  some  citric  acid,  a  bit  of  dried 
orange  pulp  to  float  about  in  tap  water  and  fool  the  unwary  have  gone  to  maks  up 
too  many  of  these  products. 

The  Food  Standards  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  proposed  that  orangeades  shall  not  have  less  than  25  percent  of  honest-to- 
goodness  orange  juice.     But  this  proposal  would  apply  only  to  products  in  inter- 
state commerce.     Beverages  made  and  sold  entirely  inside  one  State's  borders  are 
quite  beyond  its  reach  —  affected  only  by  State  laws.     Wherever  the  State  has  not 
set  up  any  such  standard  for  the  producer,  buyers  can  only  b®  on  their  guard  and 
try  to  discover  for  themselves  if  the  drink  they  are  considering  is  what  it  seems. 

Canned  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  are  on  the  American  market  to  stay.  They 
fit  into  the  picture  of  American  life  as  time  savers.     They  serve  as  an  outlet  for 
the  crop  surplus.     Packing  methods  are  constantly  being  improved  in  the  interest 
of  greater  nutritional  value  and.  more  pleasing  aroma  and  flavor. 


